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Translators Preface 


The translation of this Life of Saint Leonard was undertaken 
as an act of devotion and gratitude to a Saint whose name is 
borne by a part of the borough of Hastings, and under the 
shadow of whose church | had lived for a decade of years, 
with the hope that the life of a Saint formerly so well Known 
and venerated in England and throughout Europe might be 
acceptable to the priests and congregation of the Catholic 
church at Saint Leonards-on-Sea, and prove of no small 
interest even to a wider circle. 


For when it is noted that in England alone there were 152 
churches dedicated in honour of this Saint, before the 
devastating period of the Protestant Reformation of the 
sixteenth century, it will be acknowledged that England 
held in peculiar veneration the holy solitary of Limousin, 
who in far-off days led his hermit life in the Forest of 
Pauvain, about ten miles from Limoges. It was there that he 
initiated works of wide-reaching benefit - there led his life, 
for the most part solitary, yet filled with good works and 
miracles of mercy, which appealed to the imagination and 
held the attention of many generations. 


It was at first proposed to write the Life from materials 
supplied by Arbellot's work, but the devotion and piety of 
this author touched one, and his dedication and explanatory 
preface seemed to warrant rather a translation of his own 
words. 


This book, too, has been published to assist in raising an 
altar in honour of the Saint in the Catholic church at Saint 
Leonards-on-Sea. For then there could be fittingly enshrined 
a notable relic of Saint Leonard, which was generously given 


to the church in November, 1907, by the venerable parish 
priest. Canon Gadenne, of Raches, near Douai, France. 


The history of this gift is interesting. In the summer of 1907 
a French nun. Sister Saint Ange, of the Girls' Orphanage of 
Saint Leonard, Pas-de-Calais, visited, with her pupils, the 
Catholic church at Saint Leonards-on-Sea, Sussex, during 
the summer holiday granted to the orphan children. Struck 
with the devotional aspect of the church and by the name of 
the town, she wrote, on her return to France, to the Rector, 
Rev. Thomas Ottley, and offered a relic of Saint Leonard, 
asking that devotion to this Saint might be preached in the 
town which bore his name. 


Formerly, before the expulsion of the religious from France, 
Mere Saint Ange belonged to a Congregation at Raches, was 
the Sister Sacristan at the church there, and had the care of 
the shrine of Saint Leonard. 


The aged parish priest. Canon Gadenne, responded at once 
to her request. He sent to the Rev. Thomas Ottley a small 
silver reliquary, containing a part of the bone of the Saint, 
which had been taken from the large relic preserved in the 
shrine at Raches. 


It was this gift which initiated the decoration of the Chapel 
of Saint Leonard. A beautiful window by Mr. Westlake was 
placed there in memory of, and to beg prayers for the repose 
of the soul of, a very generous benefactor to the church - 
viz., Horace Edmund Chapman, whose death in March, 1907, 
was deeply deplored by the whole congregation. 


It has been thought wiser not to include in this volume more 
than the devotional life of the Saint, leaving for a future 
edition, if it is called for, the very valuable explanatory 


notes, copies of documents, and critical dissertations in the 
appendices. 


- Comtesse Marie de Borchgrave d'Altena 


Author's Dedication 


May all you who have been placed under the protection of 
Saint Leonard on the day of your baptism accept as an 
offering this book, which contains the life of your holy 
patron. 


The pleasure which | have tasted in composing this work has 
been a first recompense of my labour, but "| have not toiled 
for myself alone” (Sirach 24:47); and if in perusing these 
pages you find food for your piety, and a sweet recreation 
for your spirit, and new motives of confidence for your heart, 
| shall be doubly recompensed. This only | ask of you: have 
me in remembrance in your prayers to Saint Leonard, 
especially when you go before that altar where his sacred 
relics rest, in that peaceful sanctuary of which | have so 
sweet a memory, in that well-loved church in which | was 
baptized, and in which | made my first Communion. 


- Father Francois Arbellot 

Rochechouart, France 

Feast of the Nativity of our Blessed Lady 
8 September 1863 


Author's Preface 


Ought we to make known to the public the motives which 
have induced us to publish this Life of Saint Leonard? We 
have wished to pay a tribute of homage to the patron and 
founder of the town in which we were born. We have wished 
to make known to our countrymen the glory which surrounds 
their Saint in many provinces of France and in other lands. 


A Life of Saint Leonard was published in 1624 by Joseph du 
Chalard; by Father Rougerie (in religion, Bernardine of All 
Saints); in 1760 by the Abbe Oroux - all three born m the 
town of Noblac. But today few copies of the works of 
Bernardine and Oroux are to be found. 


We have wished to spread and make popular this Life of the 
Saint, on behalf of those churches dedicated in his name, of 
towns and villages whose protector he is, and of the faithful 
who place themselves under his patronage. 


> KO 


May this modest work contribute to the glory of Saint 
Leonard, and merit for us his protection. 


- Father Francois Arbellot 


Prologue 


"Praise God in His Saints." - Psalm 150:1 


Next to Saint Martial, the Apostle of Aquitaine, who, by 
reason of his Apostolate, holds the first rank in dignity, the 
Saint who has cast the greatest lustre on the Diocese of 
Limoges is, without doubt, Saint Leonard, the patron of 
prisoners. 


The province of Limousin has had its illustrious Saints; it has 
seen flourish a great number who came to take refuge within 
its dark woods and under the roof-tree of its monasteries; 
but there are none who have become so celebrated, and 
whose cult was so spread through the Christian world, as 
that of Saint Leonard. 


It is hardly possible to name a Catholic country in Europe 
which does not possess some churches erected in his 
honour, and where his name is not borne by numbers of the 
faithful. 


This book, which contains his life, has been written to 
contribute to his glory. 


If it is fitting to honour after their death those men who have 
deserved well of their country, with what honour, then, 
should we not encircle the memory of those men of God 
whose virtues and example have given edification to the 
people, and who have exhaled during their life and after 
their death so sweet a fragrance of holiness that flourishing 
towns have risen up round about their tombs! 


Towns whose glory is in their sacred origin, as the town 
which bears the name of Saint Leonard; churches erected in 


honour of this great servant of God; the faithful who have 
been placed under his protection on the day of their 
Baptism, ought especially to venerate the memory of their 
blessed patron. 


Holy Mother Church invites them to praise when she sings 
the words of Holy Scripture: "Let the people tell of their 
wisdom, and the Church declare their praise." (Sirach 44:15) 


Yes, "Let uS now praise men of renown, and our fathers in 
their generation. The Lord hath wrought great glory through 
His magnificence from the beginning. .. . Rich men in virtue 
studying beautifulness, living at peace in their houses - all 
these have gained glory in their generations, and were 
praised in their days." (Sirach 44:1,2,6,7) 


May their memory be blessed, and may God be praised in 
His Saints! 


Birth of Saint Leonard - His Baptism 


"Thou graciously bestoweth upon him the blessings of 
sweetness." - Psalm 20:4 


Saint Leonard was born, of noble parents, in the province of 
Gaul, and in that part of Gaul which began to be called 
France in the time of Anastasius, first Emperor of 
Constantinople (a.d. 491-518). 


The anonymous author who has related his life does not give 
more precisely the place of his birth, but many writers of the 
Middle Ages speak of Orleans as his birth-place, and some 
historians of this province even go so far as to designate the 
village of Corroy, in the parish of Ormes, near Orleans. 


He was of the nation of the Franks, and his parents, who 
resided at the Court of Clovis, held the highest dignities in 
the King's Court, his father being one of the officers of the 
first rank in the army. 


Some authors have even imagined he was the son of 
Regnomer, "King or Count of Mans," but the ancient records 
do not confirm this opinion. 


When Clovis abjured the errors of paganism, bowed his head 
at the voice of Saint Remy "to worship that which he had 
burned, and to burn what he had formerly adored," this 
Prince, by reason of the intimate friendship which he had 
with the noble parents of Leonard, desired to stand 
godfather for the child at the Sacred Font of Baptism. Thus 
says the ancient legend, and thus attest witnesses worthy of 
belief. For this reason the learned Mabillon calls Saint 
Leonard "the spiritual son of the great Clovis." Many writers 
of the Middle Ages add that he received Baptism from the 


hands of Saint Remy, Bishop of Rheims - some say at the 
same time as Clovis. (25 December 496) 


He Becomes A Disciple of Saint Remy 


When Leonard had arrived at the age of young manhood, he 
should, according to the tradition of his family, have figured 
with honour in the ranks of the army of a King of this earth; 
but he loved better to enroll himself in the army of the King 
of Heaven. For are not the poverty and humility of Jesus 
Christ to be preferred to the riches and honours of this 
world? and does not Saint Paul say (Hebrews 11:26): 
“"Esteeming the reproach of Christ greater riches than the 
treasure of the Egyptians"? 


Moved by the Spirit of God, he endeavoured to walk in the 
footsteps of Saint Remy, the prophet Samuel of French 
monarchy; for this illustrious Apostle of the Franks was his 
first teacher in the way of salvation, and all the great 
progress he made in this school was to be afterwards 
declared by his sanctity of life. 


A most willing and apt pupil, he lent an attentive ear to the 
teaching of his master; he gathered up his salutary counsels, 
and guarded carefully in the secret of his heart those 
treasures of doctrine which he himself was to dispense to 
others. 


This growing virtue was already foreshadowing his sanctity, 
for the child is father of the man. As says Proverbs, "By his 
inclinations a child is known, if his works be clean and right" 
(Proverbs 20:11); and, again, it is written: "A young man will 
follow during his life the way he has taken in his youth, and 
even when he is old he will not depart from it." (Proverbs 
22:6) And thus it came about that the holy Bishop of 
Rheims, witness of the virtues of his disciple, did not 
hesitate to open to him the ranks of the sacred ministry, and 
conferred on him the clerical tonsure. 


His Love for Prisoners 


"He therefore went to all that were in captivity, and gave 
them wholesome admonitions." - Jobias 1:15 


According to the testimony of the anonymous author who 
wrote the ancient Life of Saint Leonard, Saint Remy, using 
the influence which his holiness of life gave him, had 
persuaded the Kings of France to issue a royal edict in God's 
honour, in virtue of which every time they should enter into 
the town of Rheims, or even should pass in its 
neighbourhood, all the captives in prison or in chains should 
be set free. 


It is thus, says this ancient author, that the custom still 
exists to this day; for if the King of France goes into this 
town of Rheims, all the prisoners are liberated, and run to 
present themselves before him, and pour forth their thanks. 


In imitation of his master, Leonard, the faithful disciple of 
Saint Remy, humbly petitioned the King that all those who 
had been cast into the dungeons should be set at liberty, if, 
when he visited them, he should judge them worthy of such 
a favour. 


The King granted him with much readiness this remarkable 
favour and privilege. 


Rejoicing in this privilege, henceforth, when Leonard heard 
of any unhappy prisoners detained in some place, he 
hastened to them as soon as possible, and used his every 
endeavour to procure their deliverance. 


He was made happy when he could undo the fetters of some 
poor captive. He seemed to hear the words of our Saviour 


addressed to him: "I was in prison, and you visited Me"; and, 
again: "What you have done to one of these My least 
brethren, you have done it unto Me." 


His heart was overflowing with joy, for pity and compassion 
were natural to him - so much so that the words of Job could 
be aptly applied to him: "From my infancy mercy grew up 
with me." Job 31:18) 


His Charity to the Sick 


"Not in bread alone doth man live, but in every word which 
proceedeth from the mouth of God." - Matthew 4:4 


Already the fame of his goodness and kindness had spread 
through Gaul - so much so that a great number of sick were 
drawn to visit him by the hope of a cure, and they came 
seeking him out, in order that he might procure for them 
health of body by his good prayers. And, in fact, he did cure 
them, by invoking over them the sacred Name of Jesus. 


The historian of his Life adds: "He distributed to them both 
corporal and spiritual food." 


Not only did he distribute to them alms to keep alive their 
bodies, but, Knowing "that not in bread alone doth man 
live," and that the Word of God is a nourishment necessary 
for the soul, and also remembering the sacred proverb that 
"a good word is better than alms" (Sirach 18:16), he showed 
these poor afflicted ones the advantage of Christian 
patience, and he procured for their souls those unspeakable 
consolations which the Word of God gives when it is 
announced by a man of God. 


How earnest and insistent he was in his exhortations! how 
sweet and humble in his speech! how simple and modest in 
his actions! 


Faithful and true in his promises, liberal and ample in his 
alms, modest when he spoke of his own deeds, and far from 
vaunting his noble birth, he became lowly with the poor; he 
willingly belittled himself to help them; and to see how 
humbly he held himself, walking with bowed head, people 


would have said, not that he came from a noble stock, but 
rather from the most lowly condition of life. 


The humility of his deportment, his walk, his look, recall the 
words of Saint Paul, who names it "the modesty of Christ 
Jesus." (2 Corinthians 10:1) 


He Ils Summoned to Court by the King 


"| have chosen to be an abject in the house of my God." - 
Psalm 83:11 


Whilst Leonard, in the school of Saint Remy, "meditated both 
day and night on the law of God" (Psalm 1), and "nourished 
with this meditation the sacred flame which burned in his 
soul" (Psalm 38:4), the good odour of his virtues spread both 
far and near, and the people loudly proclaimed his praises. 


The King of France - probably Thierry, King of Austrasia, in 
whose domain was the town of Rheims - sent a deputation to 
him to beg him to come to his Court, and when he was in his 
presence, he said: "Leonard, man of God, | beg of you always 
to consider my palace as your home. | will that you should 
stay here, near to me, until | can procure for you the 
dignities of the Church and the honours of the Episcopacy; 
until | can place upon your brow the Bishop's mitre, of which 
you are so worthy." 


Leonard, who was then only a simple cleric, humble and 
pious, safeguarded himself well from these flattering 
promises and from accepting so brilliant a burden. He made 
answer to the King: "If | had wished, after the manner of my 
ancestors, to serve in the army of the Kings of France, | know 
full well, O King, that | should not have been in the lowest 
rank in your Court; but | have loved rather to serve my God 
in an obscure position than to serve a King of the earth in 
raising myself to dignities and in living in the midst of 
honours. Give, then, O Prince, the Bishop's mitre to those 
who desire it. As for me, | am content to give praise to the 
Name of the Lord in leading a hermit's life. It is not, great 
King, that | wish to blame those who accept the charge of 
the Episcopacy, but | repeat what | have already said to you: 


| love better to be unknown and ignored in the house of my 
God than to dwell in the palaces of the Princes of this earth." 


He Enters the Monastery at Micy 


Then, when he had refused the many dignities and honours 
which the King offered him, he took his leave, and went forth 
on his journey, and, as a heavenly husbandman, he sowed 
the good seed, the Word of God, along his way. 


It was in exercising this sacred function that he arrived at 
Orleans. 


Not far from this town a venerable man, by name Maximin, 
ruled over the monastery of Micy (now called Saint Mesmin), 
six miles from Orleans, where there were living under his 
direction many holy religious, whom the Church has since 
raised to her altars. 


Leonard remained some time in this monastery, and one can 
well understand that in this school of piety he must have 
advanced from virtue to virtue, and have formed himself by 
the most holy practices of the monastic life. 


At this epoch the monastery of Micy, of recent foundation, 
was a veritable nursery of Saints; for it was from this holy 
refuge that there came forth fervent religious, pious hermits, 
who carried into the neighbouring provinces the light of the 
Gospel by their preaching and the sweet odour of their 
virtuous lives. Among others, we note Saint Avit, Saint 
Bomer, Saint Ulface, Saint Lie, Saint Froset, Saint Gault, 
Saint Brice, Saint Fraimbault, Saint Constantian, and many 
other holy hermits, who, like Saint Leonard, profited by the 
teaching and example of the saintly Abbot of Micy. 


He Ils Ordained Deacon 


"In the holy dwelling-place have | ministered before Him." - 
Sirach 24:14 


The ancient Life of Saint Leonard enters into no details of 
what he did during his stay at Micy; but another record of 
the Middle Ages, in a manuscript of the thirteenth or 
fourteenth century, preserved formerly in the monastery of 
Meung, gives us some facts which we must not pass over in 
silence. 


This legend relates that the Abbot of Micy, Saint Maximin, 
noticing the good qualities and spiritual advance of his 
disciple, took him to Orleans, and presented him to 
Eusebius, the Bishop of that town, in order that he might 
receive from the hands of the Pontiff the sacred Order of 
Deacon. 


"Receive the Holy Ghost," said the Bishop, in placing his 
right hand on the Levite's head; "receive the gift of strength 
and fortitude to resist the Demon and all his assaults, in the 
Name of the Lord. Amen." 


Leonard accepted by obedience this lower grade in the 
ministry of the Church; but he did not wish to be raised 
higher in the sacred ministry - he who had already said to 
the King that his whole and sole ambition was to live 
unknown and ignored in the house of the Lord. 


Here we have the reason why both painters and sculptors, 
faithful interpreters of tradition, have been accustomed to 
represent Saint Leonard clothed in the dalmatic of a Deacon. 


He Works His First Miracle 


"| was thirsty, and ye gave Me to drink." - Matthew 25:35 


The legend of the monastery of Meung relates further how, 
on Christmas Day, Leonard was bid to assist Saint Maximin 
at the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass; and as he was going to the 
church to fulfill the sacred office of Deacon, he carried in his 
hand the wine to be offered at the altar. A poor beggar, who 
seemed wearied and tired out, presented himself to him, and 
begged for the wine in the Name of Jesus Christ. Leonard, 
recalling the words of Our Lord, "I was thirsty, and you gave 
Me to drink," did not hesitate a moment to give the wine to 
the poor fainting man. 


And then the beggar-man told him to go to the spring close 
by, draw water, and fill the cruet. He did so, and Our Lord, 
Who willed to recompense the faith and piety of Saint 
Leonard, renewed in his favour the first miracle which He 
worked at Cana of Galilee - the water which the saintly 
young Levite had drawn from the spring was changed into 
exquisite wine, which was afterwards offered at the altar. 


It is related that Pope Saint Gregory, who daily admitted to 
his table twelve poor pilgrims, had the happiness on one 
occasion of receiving among them an Angel and the King of 
Angels and men - Our Lord Himself. 


And may it not be that this poor man who begged from Saint 
Leonard was no other than "He Who became poor to enrich 
our poverty"; He Who on the Cross suffered that mysterious 
thirst; and He Who one day, wearied and tired, sat Him down 
by Jacob's well, and asked the woman to give Him to drink? 
(John 4:6) 


Popular tradition does not forget this miracle. In the town of 
Saint Leonard and in the neighbouring country parts the old 
people pass on this tradition to their children; but local 
tradition attaches this miracle to the time when the Saint 
was at Rheims with Saint Remy, whilst the account of the 
monastery of Meung relates it as taking place during Saint 
Leonard's residence in the monastery of Micy, under the care 
of Saint Maximin. 


He Leaves Micy and His Brother Lifard 


"Distant lands do not separate the hearts of those who love 
one another." - Saint Jerome 


The brother of Saint Leonard, named Lifard, was with him in 
the monastery of Micy. Brother in heart and affection, even 
more than by the ties of blood, he was his faithful 
companion and the confidant of all his thoughts. "Lo, how 
good and pleasant it is for brothers to dwell together in 
unity" (Psalm 132) in the house of God. But neither of them 
was to enjoy for long together this mutual consolation. 
Leonard understood, from an inspiration of the Holy Spirit, 
that he ought not to tarry in this monastery, but that he 
should direct his steps into the land of Aquitaine. 


He made this known to his well-loved brother, and proposed 
to take him with him. 


But Lifard replied: "My saintly good brother, if you will raise 
no objection, | will seek here, on the banks of the Loire, a 
hermitage, where | may pass my days and prepare my last 
resting-place. ... But as for you, go where Our Lord Jesus 
Christ will lead you, and may He shed His favours on you 
now and always." 


They gave one another a farewell embrace, and they parted 
without being disunited in heart; for, according to Saint 
Jerome, distant lands do not separate hearts that love one 
another. 


He Traverses the Province of Bourges 


"And whosoever shall glorify Me, him will | glorify." - / Kings 
2:30 


Whilst Lifard was laying the foundations of the monastery of 
Meung-sur-Loire, where his body now is buried, Leonard 
went on his way to Aquitaine. 


In going through the province of Bourges, where there were 
still many pagans, he did not in the least seek to hide 
himself, through fear of death, but, intrepid soldier as he 
was, he preached boldly the Name of the Lord to the 
idolaters whom he encountered on his way. For paganism 
was not as yet altogether abolished, especially in the 
country parts, and in these places Holy Baptism had not as 
yet extinguished the barbarous practices of idolatry. 


This man of God, then, exalted the Name of the Lord as 
much as lay within his power by his words and by his works; 
and the Lord, Who glorifies with the gift of working wonders 
those who glorify Him by their holiness of life, confirmed his 
preaching by striking miracles. He put the evil spirits to 
flight; he gave hearing to the deaf, sight to the blind; he 
made the lame to walk again; and health was restored to all 
those sick who had recourse to him. 


But it was not even to remain there that God had called him. 
After having worked such great wonders, the soldier of 
Christ took to himself the helmet of salvation and the shield 
of faith, and went on his way. Quitting the province of 
Bourges, he directed his steps towards the mountains of 
Limousin. He sought for a solitary spot where he could live 
completely separated from the world, and give himself unto 


God. Could he ever do too much for that Father of Mercies 
Who has given us all in giving us His Son? (Romans 8:32) 


Limousin and Some of Its Hermit 


"Go forth out of thy country and from thy kindred, out of thy 
father's house, and come into the land which | shall show 
thee." - Genesis 12:1 


At this epoch the province of Limousin was for the most part 
uncultivated and covered with forests. Left desolate by men, 
it was eminently suited for a hermit's life. It was ever a 
rallying-point for those elect souls whom the Spirit of God 
impelled to separate themselves from the world. It was a 
new Thebaid, where pious anchorites praised God both day 
and night; and when the starry skies announced the glory of 
God, mysterious voices were heard in the depths of those 
woods, voices whose refrain was, as of old, the Angels' song - 
" Glory to God in the highest." 


In this same epoch, the sixth century, many solitaries dwelt 
there, as Montalembert records in his "Monks of the West." 


And the greater number of the towns and villages of 
Limousin had for their cradle the hut of some hermit or the 
church of some monastery, and the principal towns were 
called by the name of their founders - Saint Leonard, Saint 
Junien, and Saint Yrieix. 


He Arrives in the Forest of Pauvain 


“He had found the solitude of the mountains: there he had 
Christ, the Food of the mind." - Saint Augustine 


At a distance of about ten miles from Limoges on the eastern 
side, in following up the rugged banks of the Vienne, there is 
a mountain which formerly was covered with a thick forest, 
teeming with wild beasts, which was called the Forest of 
Pauvain. When he arrived at this wild spot, blessed Leonard 
found the place favourable for his plan. "Here will | dwell," 
he said. "Here will | make my abode, for | have chosen it." 
(Psalm 131:14) 


Wonderful design of Providence! This forest, which 
heretofore had only sheltered the wild and savage beasts, 
was going to become a place of retreat for holiness, a sacred 
shelter for prayer; and that mountain, which had only 
resounded to the roaring and howling of wild beasts was 
going to re-echo henceforth the chant of Psalms and the 
sweet harmony of Divine song, and in these desert spots 
there would be verified the prophecy of Isaiah 35:1,2: "The 
land that was desolate and impassable shall be glad, and 
the wilderness shall rejoice and flourish like the lily." 


A lily of purity was about to blossom forth in the midst of the 
thorns of this lonely forest. Leonard built himself a cell by 
interlacing the branches of the trees, and was richer in his 
poverty than the powerful ones of this world; for in 
possessing God he possessed all things. Then for his only 
food he ate roots and wild berries; he gave himself up freely 
to prayer and meditation and to acts of self-denial, and 
sweetened his exile in chanting the praises of that law which 
sanctifies souls. (Psalm 118:54) 


In the midst of Nature, so silent and apt for self-communing, 
nothing prevented the raising up of the heart to God; on the 
contrary, everything tended to lift up the thoughts to 
Heaven. Mountains and hills, bless the Lord! Lowly plants 
which grow upon the earth, bless the Lord! Lofty trees which 
lift up so majestically your heads, bless the Lord! Birds with 
your sweet song, bless the Lord! (Cf. Daniel 3:75 et seq. and 
Psalm 148:9) 


How well he could say, with the great Doctors of the Church, 
Saint Augustine, Saint Bernard, and Saint Jerome: "The 
world is full of bitterness. Thou alone, O Lord, art true joy! 
blessed solitude, my sole beatitude! The world is to mea 
prison-house and solitude a paradise." 


His Life in Solitude 


"It is difficult in a crowd to look upon Jesus; some measure of 
solitude is necessary." - Saint Augustine 


In proportion as the tumult and the noise of the world had 
inspired the soul of Leonard with a profound dislike, so much 
the more did the solitude of this mountain fill his soul with 
deep and pure joy. He had read in Holy Scripture that “it 
behoveth us to rise before the sun to bless Thee, O Lord, and 
to adore Thee at the dawning of the day." (Wisdom 16:28); 
and so the first strokes of dawn found him kneeling in 
prayer. At night he thought on the beauty of God as he 
gazed upon the stars, and, with the royal prophet, he cried 
out: "For | will look upon the heavens, the work of Thy 
hands, the moon and stars, which Thou hast set. What is 
man that Thou art mindful of Him? or the son of man that 
Thou visitest him?" (Psalm 8:4,5) And what delight and 
sweetness did he not have in those lengthened out 
communings with God and in those nights passed in prayer! 
“Thy name and Thy remembrance are the desire of the soul, 
Lord. My soul desireth Thee in the night; yea, and with my 
Spirit within me in the morning early | watch to Thee." 
(Isaiah 26:8,9) 


"My soul hath said: The Lord is my portion: therefore will | 
wait for Him. The Lord is good to them that hope in Him, to 
the soul that seeketh Him. It is good to wait in silence for the 
Salvation of God. It is good for a man when he has borne the 
yoke from his youth. He shall sit solitary and silent, because 
he hath taken this yoke upon himself." (Lamembert 3:24-28) 


We quote one of Leonard's historians: "At times, impelled by 
a holy ardour, he went deep into the thickness of the forest, 
and, feeling himself quite alone, he cried aloud towards 


Heaven with a thousand loving sighs and aspirations, and he 
made the air resound with verses of the Psalms, which gave 
vent to the lively sentiments of his heart to God. 'I will love 
Thee, Lord, Thou Who art my Strength. The Lord is my Stay, 
my Refuge, and my Deliverer. The Lord is my Helper: | will 
put my trust in Him.' (Psalm 17:1,2) And then at other times 
he would climb on to the pinnacle of some jutting crag, and, 
with eyes raised to the heavens and with hands uplifted, he 
would chant with great tenderness and in moving tones 
those words which the royal prophet had already sung to the 
Lord: 'As the hart panteth after the fountains of living 
waters, so doth my soul thirst after Thee, the strong and 
mighty God. ... When shall | go and appear before the face 
of God?' (Psalm 41:1,2) And when, in meditation, he 
wandered along the banks of the River Vienne, the very 
words of the children of Israel in captivity must have come 
to his lips: 'By the rivers of Babylon there we sat and wept, 
when we remembered Sion.' (Psalm 136:1) For he only 
thought of Heaven to yearn after the day when he should 
see his Lord face to face. 'For what have | in Heaven? and 
besides Thee what do | desire upon earth? My flesh and my 
heart have fainted away. Thou art the God of my heart, and 
the God that is my portion for ever.'" (Psalm 72:25,26) 


He Saves the Life of Queen Misigard 
by His Prayers 


"And lo! die." - / Kings 14:43 


Opposite the hermitage of Pauvain, on the other bank of the 
Vienne, a castle, vestiges of whose ruins still remain, was 
built on the top of the steep mountain, and dominated the 
deep valleys which the river in its winding course had 
hollowed out. As it was the custom of the ancient Kings of 
that country and the Dukes of Aquitaine to hunt in the 
forest, a royal residence in former days had been built on the 
mountain-top. The province of Limousin was then annexed 
to the crown of Austrasia; and when the successors of Clovis, 
in the intervals of peace which their wars sometimes left 
them, went to the forest of Limousin to give themselves up 
to the pleasures of the chase, they took up their abode in 
the castle of Pauvain. Let us quote the legend: "The King 
Theodebert came every year to this castle, with the officers 
of his Court, and sometimes his Queen, Misigard, 
accompanied him. On one of these occasions, whilst the 
Queen was making some stay in the royal residence, it 
happened that she was overtaken with the pangs of 
maternity. So critical was her state that all feared she would 
die. The King was overwhelmed with anxiety and distress, 
and sent for the ablest physicians he could find, but not all 
the resources of their skill and science could give any relief 
to the august patient. 


“The whole Court of the Prince were in the deepest sadness 
in seeing their Queen dying in such agony; and the servants 
who crowded round, both within and without the palace, 
gave vent to their grief by wailing and weeping - so much so 


that the very mountains around took up the sound of their 
loud anguish." 


He Goes to the Rescue of the Queen 


"And they saw his face, as if it had been the face of an 
Angel." - Acts 6:15 


Whilst these loud cries of distress and sorrow re-echoed 
around, Leonard was coming out of his cell to walk through 
the paths of the forest. He stopped; he listened; he heard 
the wailings of mourning, and, moved with quick 
compassion, he wished to discover the cause. He said within 
himself, like the Apostle Saint Paul: "Who is sick and | am 
not sick? who suffers and | do not suffer too?" (2 Corinthians 
11:29) Or, again: "| am the servant of God, and nothing 
which touches the children of God is without interest to me." 
So he turned aside, and, following the banks of the River 
Vienne, he directed his steps to the royal residence, built 
upon the mountain's top, and from whence there came 
these cries of woe. 


As soon as the courtiers caught sight of him, they hastened 
to tell the King. "Sire," they said, "a man of God is at this 
moment arriving here; he is even now at the palace gates. 
He is a hermit of venerable aspect, whose very face is 
resplendent, like an Angel from Heaven!" The King went 
forth immediately to meet him and to lead him into the 
palace. 


The King Entreats the Prayers of 
Leonard 


"But if thou canst do anything, help us, having compassion 
on us." - Mark 9:21 


"Tell me, | beg, venerable Father," said the King, "what is the 
country of your birth? How is it that you have come here 
today? Have you any knowledge of the secrets of medicine, 
and can you suggest any health-giving remedies?" 


"My country is France," replied the hermit, "and what has 
drawn me hither today were the cries of distress which | 
heard. And as regards the remedies which one can get from 
plants and herbs, | have not any knowledge; but by invoking 
the Name of Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ | have cured 
many sick persons of their infirmities." 


At these words a ray of joy and hope lit up the heart of the 
King, and he spoke again: 


"Tell me, venerable Father, what is your name?" 


"Among men | am called Leonard, servant of Almighty God, 
humble disciple of blessed Remy." 


When the King looked upon the countenance of the holy 
hermit, and saw how it was transfigured by his saintly and 
penitential life, and when he heard that Leonard had been 
instructed and formed in piety by the holy Bishop of Rheims, 
immediately he believed in his power of prayer, immediately 
had confidence in his kindness of heart. The King cast 
himself on his knees before the holy hermit, and implored of 
him to lift up the heavy burden of woe which was crushing 
him. 


"Oh, help me, most saintly Father! My Queen, my spouse, is 
well-nigh breathing her last. Obtain for me by your holy 
prayers to see her delivered from the danger which menaces 
her. ... Gain for me a double consolation ... heal my spouse 
...and save my child!" 


At the sight of the King's great grief, his sighs, tears, and 
sobs, the heart of Saint Leonard, so readily prone to pity, 
was deeply moved. With tears in his eyes he looked upon 
the King, he raised him from his knees, he accompanied him 
at once, with some of his courtiers, to the room where the 
Queen lay dying And then lifting, his eyes to Heaven, 
Leonard addressed this prayer to "Him Who holds in His 
hands the keys of life and death." 


Prayer of Saint Leonard 


"The prayer of the humble man shall pierce the clouds." - 
Sirach 35:21 


"Almighty God, without beginning and without end, God 
alone before all ages, eternal beyond the centuries, Thou 
whose creative word hast drawn from nothing this vast 
universe; by Whose commands the heavens move and the 
earth is kept on its foundations; Whose uncreated light has 
given bright flame to the stars; Whose Providence has given 
to this earth two great lights, the sun to rule the day, and 
the moon to rule the night; Whose immense and 
unspeakable brightness penetrates even into the lowest 
darkness of the abyss; Whose law binds the ocean when it 
would break the bounds of its waters; Whose authority 
maketh to be born the rivers from the fruitful bosom of the 
sea, and holdeth the winds shut up in their deep caverns; 
Whose power beyond price maketh to come forth from the 
hardest wood precious seeds and fruits so delicious. O Thou 
Who hast fashioned the first man from the slime of the earth, 
and gavest unto him as a helpmate and companion one like 
unto himself; Thou Who didst preside over this union of our 
first parents, and didst bless it to render it fruitful; Thou Who 
didst give to Abraham and Sarah, already in advanced age, 
a posterity on which they no longer counted. Thou Who 
didst send Thy Divine Son from Thine own eternal bosom 
into the bosom of the stainless Virgin, in order that He might 
clothe Himself with our humanity; In His Name, O God the 
Father, | invoke Thee, with the Holy Spirit! 


"| implore Thee, be propitious unto me and receive with Thy 
wonted bounty the prayer of Thy humble servant! 


"May my prayer ascend to Thy presence! 


“God of all goodness, lend graciously an ear to my 
supplications! 


“Thou hast said by the mouth of Thy Divine Son, to the 
Apostles and to all the faithful: 'All that you ask the Father in 
My Name, He will give it unto you.’ 


"Then, O Almighty Father, | beg, by Thy Divine Son and Thy 
Holy Spirit, that the aid of Thy pity fall upon this Queen 
weighed down in anguish of pain, that, delivered from the 
danger which menaces her, she may with us glorify Thy 
Name, the Name which is blessed for ever and for ever!" 


“Amen! amen!" responded all those who stood by. 


Leonard's Prayer Answered 


"The prayer of the just man is the key of Heaven. His prayer 
ascends to Heaven, and from Heaven comes down the mercy 
of God." - Saint Augustine of Hippo 


Hardly had Leonard left the palace, with the King and his 
officers who accompanied him, than God graciously heard 
his prayer. The Divine mercy, so earnestly implored by the 
powerful and well-loved voice of Leonard, gave immediately 
aid to the agonizing Queen, and delivered her from all her 
pains. "A little child was born," and the joy which the Queen 
experienced in becoming a mother made her forget all her 
sufferings. Then the King, and the officers of his Court, and 
his servants lifted up their hands to Heaven, and blessed 
God Almighty, Who by His servant Leonard had deigned to 
work so great a miracle. 


The King Gives Him A Part of the 
Forest 


"What reward shall we give him? or what can be worthy of 
his benefits?" - Tobias 12:2 


The King, penetrated with gratitude, ordered to be brought 
at once vessels of gold, cups of silver, garments of purple 
woven with gold, and other ornaments in great quantity, and 
he was about to offer them to the holy hermit as a thank- 
offering. 


But the valiant soldier of Christ, who was crucified to the 
world and all its pomps, despised too much the riches of this 
world to accept the royal gift. "Hear me. Prince," he said. 
"The gifts of God are not bought with the price of gold and 
Silver; it is faith which merits them, and the Lord distributes 
them to the faithful according to the measure of their faith. 
And as for these presents which you wish to give me, 
distribute their value to the poor, the widows, the orphans, 
and to those who have need of them. By so doing you will 
merit to enjoy after your death eternal happiness. 


"As regards myself, | have no need of any of these things; 
my whole desire is to serve Jesus Christ by despising the 
riches of this world, and in living in solitude in the midst of 
these woods. | get away from the crowds, and | fly from the 
noise of the world, in order that by glorifying Jesus Christ 
both day and night by the spiritual exercises of a hermit life 
| may be able to gain more surely the treasures of eternal 
life." 


To him the King replied: "Man of God and friend of piety, | 
can abundantly satisfy all your desires. | will therefore to 


give unto you the whole of this forest, and | wish to confirm 
this gift by a royal charter." 


"O most serene Highness, | will not accept all this forest; but, 
since you so eagerly desire to bestow upon me a gift, | will 
accept a part of it. | do not wish for more than that portion 
which | can ride round in a night." 


The King issued a royal decree to confirm this gift, and he 
ordered boundary-stones to be erected on the land over 
which the holy hermit might pass in his ride during one 
night. 


Saint Leonard Builds a Chapel to Our 
Lady 


"Lam Thy servant, and the son of Thy handmaid - i.e., of 
Mary." - Saint Augustine of Hippo 


In the midst of the solitude of this forest which the King had 
given Leonard built a chapel in honour of the ever-blessed 
Mary. On the left of this oratory he erected an altar, and 
dedicated it to Saint Remy, his benefactor, his father in the 
Faith, who had died some years previously, and had gone to 
receive the reward of his merits in Heaven above. Thus this 
Sanctuary was consecrated to filial love, and as a thank- 
offering. 


There, indeed, the heart of the pious solitary could repeat 
with delight those words of David: "O Lord, | am Thy servant, 
and the son of Thy handmaid." And then he said unto the 
Mother of Grace: "I am thy child; have a care of my 
Salvation." 


"O Virgin Mother, daughter of thy Son! 
Created beings all in lowliness 
Surpassing, as in height above them all; 
Term by the Eternal Counsel pre-ordained; 
Ennobler of thy nature, so advanced 

In thee that its great Maker did not scorn 
To make Himself His own creation; 

For in thy womb rekindling shone the love 
Reveal'd, whose genial influence makes now 
This flower to germin in eternal peace: 
Here Thou to us of charity and love 

Art as the noonday torch; and art beneath 
To mortal men of hope a living spring. 


So mighty art thou, lady, and so great, 
That he, who grace desireth and. comes not 
To thee for aidance fain would have desire 
Fly without wings. Not only him who asks 
Thy bounty succours; both doth freely oft 
Forerun the asking. Whatsoe'er may be 

Of excellence in creature, pity mild. 
Relenting mercy, large munificence. 

Are all combined in thee." 

- Dante, "Paradiso", Canto 33 


This oratory was formerly called Our Lady-under-the-Trees. 
How this little chapel under the shade of the trees gave 
beauty to this solitude! 


What a consolation for the faithful who live near to the tomb 
of Saint Leonard to think that their patron and their founder 
took possession of this mountain in the name of Mary, in the 
name of that Virgin Mother who was the daughter of her 
Son! 


He Associates with Him Two Priests - 
Pilgrimage to Tomb of Saint Martial 


Blessed Leonard lived for a long time in this forest, giving to 
his body merely the food which he could not refuse it; he 
passed his life in fastings, watchings, and prayers. He took 
as Companions two priests, religious men of exemplary life 
and good fame, in order that when he absented himself from 
his hermitage to go and pray in pilgrimage at the tombs of 
the Saints, the Divine mysteries might be celebrated without 
interruption in the oratory dedicated unto the Blessed Mary. 
For he had the very praiseworthy custom of often making a 
pilgrimage to the Church of the holy Bishop Saint Martial, 
and he did not wish that his chapel should remain in 
solitude when he absented himself to go on pilgrimage 
elsewhere. 


Bernardine of All Saints writes: 


"He went forth twice a year from his little hermitage, staff in 
hand, barefooted, to the town of Limoges. And as he went on 
his way he recited the Psalms and other devout prayers, 
which made him as it were a partaker of the joys of Heaven, 
whilst he was fulfilling his office of a pilgrim upon this earth. 


"On his arrival he went at once to the Church of Saint 
Martial, and, entering the place where the tomb of this great 
Saint was, he prostrated himself on the ground, and made 
an act of adoration to the Divine Majesty; he prayed before 
the sacred relics of this holy Apostle in a manner which we 
can only imagine, and with a fervour, devotion, and 
reverence as only a Saint and a pilgrim can have. 


"As for me, | am persuaded that this fervent solitary in his 
prayers, when he had adored his God, gave thanks to the 
Divine bounty for having sent into this country one so holy 
and such a loving disciple of His Divine Son. 


"Then he thanked the holy Apostle for the many toils, 
labours, and fatigues which he had endured on behalf of this 
people, and then he implored him graciously to obtain by his 
intercession that the Faith which he had planted in these 
regions might persevere there in its entirety even to the end 
of time. 


“These prayers were made with so much humility, fervour, 
and confidence, and came forth from so pure and burning a 
heart, that | venture to affirm that he never returned from 
this holy and saving tomb of the Saint unless laden with new 
blessings from Heaven, and burdened with a thousand 
favours and graces." 


He Causes a Spring to Burst Forth in 
Answer to His Prayer 


"In his days the wells of water flowed out." - Sirach 50:3 


As the hermitage of Leonard was about a mile distant from 
the River Vienne, the two religious, his companions in the 
solitude, found it difficult and troublesome to go down each 
day to the river to draw water. This river flows with rapid 
current along the valley, whilst the oratory was situated at 
the top of the hill. And for this reason they one day begged 
of Saint Leonard to procure for them near their church a 
source from whence they might draw the water they needed. 
They had confidence in the holiness of their master, they 
believed in his power before God, and they knew that the 
Lord, Who is bounteous "as a mother," would not disdain to 
work in favour of His children miracles which would show 
forth his loving-kindness. 


Touched by their petition, the man of God caused a well to 
be dug not far from the oratory, and, standing before the 
empty cistern, he called upon the Name of the Lord. 


"God, Origin of all things, and living Source of all beings; 
Thou Whose spirit in the beginning didst hover over the 
waters; Thou Who didst cause the ark of Noe to ride upon 
the waves of the deluge when the whole earth was 
submerged by its waters; Thou Who didst command the Red 
Sea to divide its waters, and let pass Thy people; Thou Who 
by Thy servant Moses didst make the water gush from the 
rock; Thou Who hast given to the waters a mighty law, by 
virtue of which they flow rapidly down to the valleys, and 
cannot raise themselves to the heights: | beg of Thee, my 
Lord and my God, by Thy infinite power, ordain that, 


contrary to the laws of Nature, the River Vienne may raise its 
waters in its subterranean caverns and fill this empty well, 
so that, having received from Thy bounty the water which 
we desire, we Thy servants may praise and bless everywhere 
and always Thy Holy Name, Who liveth and reigneth God 
world without end." 


Hardly had they responded "Amen," when the prayer of the 
just man was graciously heard and granted, and the well 
was filled with a running spring of water, which, says the 
writer of the legend, flows even to this day for the use of the 
dwellers in that place. 


He Changes the Name of Pauvain into 
Noblac 


"Thou Shalt no longer be called Forsaken." - /saiah 62:4 


Leonard changed the name of Pauvain, by which the forest 
was called; and, in memory of the King's gift, he wished that 
it should be henceforth called Noblac, for it was the 
donation of a very noble King - so writes the author of the 
legend. 


But other writers give a different etymology for this word. 
They say that this place was called Noblac because the 
territories which Kings then gave to the Church and to the 
monasteries were deemed like the terres nobles, and by this 
title exempt from all burdens of taxes. 


Canon Collin writes: "The King gave freedom to this place, 
and to all those who dwelt there, from the burden of taxation 
of every sort," and since that epoch the inhabitants have 
enjoyed this royal privilege without interruption; and the 
town which was built in this place was called De Noblac, 
because its people possessed after the manner of the nobles 
the lands which surround them. The Kings of France, from 
Philip | to Louis XV (1060-1715), have confirmed this 
privilege, and it was only abrogated some few years before 
the great Revolution. 


Prisoners Flock to Him from All Parts 


The light cannot remain hidden in darkness, as saith the 
Scripture, and the city placed upon a hill cannot be hidden 
from the eyes. And so, although the saintly hermit loved to 
lead a life of retirement and solitude, although his rule was 
to get away from the crowds and to avoid the gatherings of 
the people, yet God, Who loves to be glorified in His Saints, 
and Who is pleased to work by their hands wonders in the 
midst of the nations, drew together people to His pious 
servant. By the secret influence of Heaven there were seen 
coming to him in crowds a great number of sick, whom the 
favour of Almighty God cured by his hand. 


The fame of his sanctity went through all Aquitaine; it 
reached also to distant Britain, and penetrated even into 
Germany. God so glorified His pious servant that if anyone 
detained in prison invoked the name of Leonard, 
immediately he saw his chains break and fall; he was free, 
and no one dared place any obstacle to his freedom. A great 
number of these prisoners from far distant countries, who 
were delivered by him from dungeons and chains, came into 
Aquitaine, asking where dwelt the holy man Leonard. And, 
even more, they carried with them their heavy chains and 
fetters, and, falling at his feet, they presented them to him 
in homage. The greater number wished to remain near him, 
and offered themselves to be his servants, and promised him 
to fulfill faithfully all their duties. But the man of God, who 
esteemed himself as the servant of all, distributed to them a 
portion of the vast forest, in order that they might clear it, 
and, in giving themselves up to the labour of cultivating the 
land, might no longer be exposed to the danger of habits of 
rapine and plunder, and so once again be caught and cast 
into the dark dungeons of the prisons. 


He Instructs the Prisoners 


"If therefore the Son shall make you free, you are free 
indeed." - John 8:36 


After the manner of His Divine Master, full of compassion 
and goodness, he received with gentleness and kindliness 
those unfortunate prisoners. He encouraged them in good 
by his preaching of the Gospel to them, and all those who 
came to him, weighed down by divers infirmities, he healed 
by his holy prayers, and fed them day by day with the 
sweetness of his holy speech. 


His joy was to be in their midst, like a father among his 
children; he clothed the naked, he fed the hungry, and gave 
them all things that were needful. Near their pious deliverer, 
all these former prisoners, henceforth freed from the 
servitude of sin - a state a thousand times more sad than the 
imprisonment of the body - recovered a liberty 
immeasurably more precious - "the liberty of the sons of 
God." And thus they were made to understand these grand 
words of Our Lord: "If the Son of God shall deliver you from 
the slavery of sin, you shall indeed be free." (Cf. John 8:36) 
And thus this pious solitary reinstated and raised up by 
religion those men whom human justice had so stricken 
down. He changed them by work and prayer, and in those 
country-sides, as in the parts round about Bethlehem in the 
time of Saint Jerome, one heard the labourer singing the 
sweet Alleluia as he directed his plough, and the reaper 
giving out some verses of the Psalms of David as he wended 
his way home to rest after his labours. This, then, is the most 
ancient example we know of labour colonies and prisoners' 
aid societies, and we must attribute to Saint Leonard the 
initiative of the latter pious establishments. 


His Relations Seek Him Out and 
Remain Near Him 


"And he withdrew himself into a desert spot, and there lived 
with his companions." - 2 Machabees 5:27 


As the fame of the great marvels wrought by the man of God 
was continuously being spread through France, many 
members of his family, some of his relations and his former 
servants, sold their lands and property, and came, with their 
wives and children, to the forest where the cell of the holy 
hermit was. 


But he, when he looked upon them with astonishment and 
recognized them, said: "How is this? | fled far away from you, 
and you have followed me. Ah! may you all follow me in like 
manner into the glory of Paradise!" 


And as soon as they recognized his voice, they prostrated 
themselves before him, with their faces bent to earth, and 
cried out: "Venerable Father, we belong to you, and if you 
will only allow us, we will never separate ourselves from you. 
Show us your ways, teach us your paths." (Psalm 24:4) 


"My well-loved children," he replied, "I will quote to you 
again those words of the prophet David, and | beg of you to 
engraven them deeply in your hearts. 'l have been young, 
and now | am old, and | have not seen the just forsaken, nor 
the children of the just man begging bread.'" (Psalm 26:25) 


"'Fear the Lord, and honour His Saints: for there is no want 
to them that fear Him. The rich have wanted and have 
suffered hunger, but they that seek the Lord shall not be 
deprived of any good. Come, children, hearken unto me, and 
| will teach you the fear of the Lord.' (Psalm 33:10-12) 


"God has drawn you forth from the tumult of the crowds and 
the whirlpool of the world, in order that, remaining here with 
me in this solitude, you may live in holiness, justice, and 

peace, for it is written: A modest sufficiency is worth more to 
the just man than the great riches of sinners.’ (Psalm 36:16) 


"And again: 'A mouthful of dry bread eaten in the joy of a 
clear conscience is better than a house full of abundance, 
where quarrels and dissensions reign.'" (Cf. Proverbs 17:1) 


He Gives the Grants of Land 


"Divide therefore the land for yourselves into seven 
portions." - Jjosue 18:5 


After these salutary words of admonition, he shared among 
them seven portions of the forest, for there were seven 
families. And he spoke to them again: "'Man is born to 
labour as the bird is to fly.'" (Job 5:7) "Labour, then, with 
your own hands" (Ephesians 4:28), "as did the Apostles, in 
order to procure for yourselves what is necessary for your 
livelihood, and to be able with that which is over and above 
to help the needy, and give alms to the poor of Jesus Christ. 
Hold fast in your memory all this, and forget not this most 
weighty advice; live always in most perfect peace and unity. 
And if anyone shall dare, without just cause, to attack and 
injure either you or your descendants, | have obtained from 
the Lord that such a one, and those who belong to him, 
should be swept from the land of the living." 


Multitudes of the faithful came from the neighbouring 
countries and from distant parts, and their only desire was to 
remain near to Saint Leonard. The Saint in his attractive 
goodness gave to them his affectionate care, protected them 
and encouraged them in all their ways; he gathered them 
under his protection according to the touching figure of the 
Gospel - "Like the hen does its chicks under the shelter of its 
wings." He was the support of the feeble, the physician of 
the ailing, and by his virtues and eminent sanctity he shone 
in the house of God like the bright morning star. 


And thus it came about that this Christian colony, directed 
by a pious solitary, began to form a rising town in the midst 
of the wood. 


Later on this town was to grow and increase, and be 
surrounded with walls, and become an industrious city, 
which would be proud to bear the name of its well-loved 
founder; and this name should go down through the 
centuries, according to this saying of Holy Scripture: "The 
building up of a city shall render immortal the name of its 
founder." (Cf. Sirach 41:19) 


His Death 


"He asked life of Thee, and Thou hast given him length of 
days. ... Glory and great beauty shalt Thou lay upon him. 
Thou hast set upon his head a crown of precious stones." (Cf. 
Psalm 20:5,6,4) 


Saint Leonard, then, passed all the days of his life in the fear 
of God and in the exercise of the evangelical virtues. "He 
walked without stain in the ways of the Lord." (Psalm 118:1) 
He advanced from virtue to virtue (Psalm 83:8), and served 
his Creator without blame. He fought valiantly as a noble 
soldier of Christ. And in this combat he gained glorious 
victories. He was faithful even unto death, and merited thus 
the crown of life (Apocalypse 2:10). 


At last the time arrived when he who had liberated so many 
captives was about to be freed himself from the prison- 
house of this earth. 


Mortification and self-denial and his frequent fastings had 
accustomed him to look upon death as close at hand. He 
Saw it coming towards him, and, like Saint Andrew to his 
cross, he cried out: "O Death, so long awaited and desired, | 
salute thee!" 


Feeling his last hour approach, he caused himself to be 
carried to the little oratory dedicated to Our Lady, so that 
there he might die in the arms of his Blessed Mother Mary. 
Recumbent upon this holy soil, he lifted up his eyes to 
Heaven. His venerable face, thin and pinched by vigil and 
fast, yet shone with such a brightness of joy as is only seen 
on the countenances of the saints. Judith 16:34) 


And after a Hfe consecrated to God by self-denial, he could 
say with Saint Paul: "| have fought the good fight, | have 
finished my course, | have kept the faith. As to the rest, 
there is laid up for me a crown of justice, which the Lord the 
just Judge will render to me in that day." (2 Timothy 4:7) 


And his disciples, weeping bitter tears of filial love, hung 
over him to catch and gather up his last words: "Lord, | am 
Thy servant, and the son of Thy handmaid. Thou hast broken 
my bonds: | offer to Thee a sacrifice of praise. 'I will pay my 
vows to the Lord before all His people, in the courts of the 
house of the Lord, in the midst of thee, O Jerusalem.’ (Psalm 
115:16,18) 


"As the hart panteth after the fountains of living water, so 
doth my soul thirst after Thee, O my God.' (Psalm 41:1,3) 'I 
believe to see the good things of the Lord in the land of the 
living.’ (Psalm 26:13) 'The good things of the Lord - 
immortal, incomparable, unchangeable - when shall | look 
upon you, ye good things of the Lord.' (Saint Augustine) | 
desire that the bonds of my body should be broken, that | 
may go and be with Christ Jesus. (Philemon 1:23) But what 
do | behold? what do | see? The heavens are opening. ‘Lord 
Jesus receive my soul'!" (Acts 7:58) 


And the soul of the just man was no longer upon the earth. 
The Angels were bearing it in triumph unto the bosom of 
God. 


The eternal gates were lifted up before him; he found again 
his Father, his country, and his inheritance. That which he 
had believed he saw; that which he had hoped for he 
possessed. He began the great canticle of love and eternal 
praise. 


Disciples, why these sobs and tears? why this wailing and 
mourning? One does a wrong to the Saints in shedding tears 
for them. 


It was on the sixth day of November, A.D. 559, that Saint 
Leonard breathed forth his beautiful soul. "| will not say he 
died: this word was not made for the Saints." 


His Burial 


"Their bodies are buried in peace, and their name shall live 
from generation to generation." - Sirach 44:14 


After his blessed soul had been carried to Heaven by Angels' 
hands, his venerated body was buried by a crowd of the 
faithful in the little church which he himself had built in 
honour of the ever-blessed Virgin Mary - the church where 
he had dwelt the many days of his life, up to the time when 
he was transported from this valley of tears up to the 
mountain of God of all holiness, where all its dwellers 
possess the fulness of joy (Psalm 86:7). In celebrating the 
funeral of the blessed one, the faithful wept; but their tears 
were sweet tears of joy, for the Angel of Hope made their 
hearts hear and understand the meaning of those sweet 
words: "Precious in the sight of God is the death of His 
Saints." (Psalm 115:15) "Blessed and happy are the dead 
who die in the Lord" (Apocalypse 15:13) 


We must not shed tears over those whom Paradise claims 
and holds. 


And the Lord, Who had granted the gift of miracles to him 
during his life, continued unto him this power after death, 
and although dead, he still worked wonders. (Sirach 48:15) 


In that oratory where his body was laid to rest, says the 
ancient author of his Life, miracles occurred day by day: 
"The blind see, the lepers are cleansed, the paralytic are 
cured - all kinds of diseases disappear before his powerful 
intercession." 


Let us, therefore, give glory to Jesus Christ Our Lord, Who 
liveth and reigneth with the Father and Holy Spirit, now and 


for evermore. Amen. 


The Miracles of Saint Leonard 


"He hath broken gates of brass, and burst iron bars." - Psalm 
106:16 


The Saints, like our Divine Saviour, only "taste death": they 
still live after death; and this supernatural life is made 
manifest on the earth by miracles, which prove their power 
before God and their goodness towards their fellow men. 


The death of Saint Leonard was merely a "passage" and a 
"birth," if we may employ the language of the Church. His 
burial had been a triumph; his tomb, like unto his Divine 
Master's, had been surrounded with glory, and the very dust 
of his relics had given birth to wonders. 


But, as the "Roman Martyrology" has it, it was above all in 
the deliverance of captives that the power of Saint Leonard 
shone forth. For, as one of his historians, Father Bernardine, 
expresses it, in this particular work of mercy none were 
found like unto him. (Sirach 44:20) 


Ademar de Chabaunes, an historian in the beginning of the 
eleventh century, assures us that in his time the miracles of 
Saint Leonard were many in number, and devotion to him 
had become spread abroad. "At this epoch," he says (a.d. 
1040), "Saint Leonard, confessor in Limousin, and Antonine, 
martyr in the province of Cahors, were renowned by their 
striking miracles, and the people gathered together from all 
parts to their tombs." 


A prelate of Saxony, Galeran, Bishop of Naumbourg, who 
made a pilgrimage to Noblac, 1115, writes to a Princess of 
Germany in these words: 


"Saint Leonard, as | was able to verify in my own case, 
comes always to the aid of those who invoke him in trouble 
and distress. 


"Full of clemency, he gives fitting aid to those who are 
plunged in tribulation; he descends from Heaven with a 
countenance shining like the sun, with eyes beaming with 
light like stars, his garments whiter than snow; under his 
hand the hardest iron melts like wax before the fire, the 
Captives’ chains are broken, and they themselves are 
miraculously transported across rivers, which otherwise 
would put an obstacle to their flight. 


"There are a great number of these miracles which astonish 
even our faith, but which the faithful cannot call in doubt. 


"For it was even thus that Boemond was delivered by Saint 
Leonard from the captivity of the infidels, and that the King 
of England, Richard I, Coeur de Lion, escaped from the 
tyranny of his brother, and recovered entirely his power." 


The writers of those parts in Limousin express themselves as 
enthusiastically as this stranger Bishop. A chronicler of 
Limousin of the twelfth century, whose words have been 
reproduced by Robert d'Auxerre, writes: "The special patron 
of captives before God, Saint Leonard, by a privilege which 
seems peculiar to him, gives help most frequently to those 
who invoke him with piety and devotion, and this is proved 
by numberless examples." 


And Bernard Guidonis, Bishop of Liege at the beginning of 
the fourteenth century, writes: "Saint Leonard, whose 
praises well-nigh the whole world proclaims, most illustrious 
even in this our day in East and West, bursts open the gates 
of iron and the hinges of brass, breaks in sunder the chains, 
and leads back into their own land poor captives whose 


fetters he has unbound; and oftentimes he conducts them 
himself through the midst of their enemies." 


We are giving in the first place the miracles of Saint Leonard 
which are found in many manuscripts of the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries. 


Vincent de Beauvais and Jacques de Voragine have given in 
brief some of them. 


We are reproducing these pious stories in all their simple 
colouring, just as the writers of other days have left them to 
uS. 


If we were to listen merely to the severe critic, we should 
omit certain details; but we dare not take away from these 
legendary flowers the perfume of their poetry and piety. 


I. Translation of the Relics of Saint Leonard 
"Carry my bones from this place." - Genesis 1:24 


After the happy death of Saint Leonard, the hamlet of Noblac 
grew little by little, for people came there in crowds, on 
account of the miracles which God granted there by his 
servant. 


At the end of a certain number of years the will of Heaven 
was made known to the clerics who were guardians of the 
holy relics. They were bid to build elsewhere another church, 
and to transfer there, with all solemnity, the holy body. 


These guardians of the tomb announced this to the people, 
and ordered a three days' fast. And then, persevering in 


fasting and watching, they made their prayer mount up to 
the throne of God, crying out with one voice: 


"O God, Saviour of all mankind, Whose Most Precious Blood 
hath redeemed the world. Thou Who didst command that 
the bones of the Patriarch Jacob and the ashes of Thy faithful 
servant Joseph, should be carried into the Promised Land, 
and Thou Who didst will that the Empress Helen shouldst 
find Thy Holy Rood, and the venerated nails which fixed 
Thee to it, we humbly implore Thee make known unto us the 
spot which pleaseth Thee, where we may transport the relics 
of Thy glorious Confessor." 


And whilst they poured forth their supplications in this wise, 
passing the whole night in prayer, God made known to them 
by a wonderful miracle the place where He wished that this 
church should be built. 


On the third night an immense pall of snow covered the 
whole country-side. The sole vacant spot was that where 
Saint Leonard wished to repose. At the sight of this miracle 
the people gave vent to their feelings in loud acclaim of joy, 
and rendered thanks unto God for having rejoiced His 
people and put an end to their uncertainty. And without 
delay they armed themselves with pick and shovel, and put 
their hands to the work; they excavated on this spot the 
foundations of a church, which they were not long in 
building. Then, calling together the company of the faithful, 
they transferred to this basilica, so happily finished, the 
relics of Saint Leonard, to the chant of hymns and spiritual 
canticles. 


(This translation took place October 17, on which day it is 
annually commemorated. This first basilica is generally 
supposed to date from the ninth century, in the reign of 
Louis the Pious, who is called in some ancient charts 


Founder of the Church of Saint Leonard, probably because of 
the large alms he gave for its construction. The actual 
church of today dates from the eleventh century, and is built 
on the same foundations.) 


How many miracles did not God grant in this translation of 
these relics! It would seem impossible to recount them in a 
few words. Every day, says the pious chronicler of these 
miracles, there took place at this tomb a number of 
prodigies, which gave abundant evidence of the love of Our 
Lord for this Saint. 


You may see hanging up in this church a great number of 
iron chains, swords, and lances, brought hither by many 
knights who have been saved from the fury of war. It would 
seem well-nigh incredible if we were to enumerate the 
chains, the rings, the fetters collected there. 


But those who come to visit his tomb cannot be of the 
number of unbelievers, and in looking upon these manicles 
of iron their eyes and their hearts are filled with joy. 


Time will not permit to recount all these miracles, so | have 
culled some of them, as we choose the richest roses from a 
garden full of flowers. 


Hl 
"Lo, here am |, because thou hast called me." - / Kings 3:9 


A certain Count of Limoges, in order to strike terror into the 
hearts of malefactors and to put fear into the soul of his 
enemies, had caused an immense chain to be forged and 
fixed to the base of a column on the roof of a tower close to 
the Church of Saint Martial. 


And those who were chained round the neck and fastened to 
this column were exposed during the summer to the fierce 
rays of the sun, and in winter to frost and snow, and at the 
other seasons to the winds and the rain and the inclemency 
of the air, both by day and night, so that they seemed to 
undergo, not one death, but rather death a thousand times. 


The whole country-side around feared most terribly this 
horrible and barbarous punishment, for oftentimes innocent 
folk were condemned to it, when the Count was impelled by 
the spirit of the lust of covetousness. 


Now, it came about that a devout servant to Saint Leonard, 
in spite of his innocence, was chained up to this column. 
This unfortunate captive, under the weight of this collar of 
iron, which wounded and tore his neck and shoulders, 
scarcely able to breathe or speak a word, cried out within 
himself: "O good Saint Leonard, you who always show 
yourself so pitiful even to strangers who invoke you in their 
distress, why do you allow that I, your client and servant, 
should die under the weight of this awful chain? Help me, | 
beg of you, before | breathe forth my last sigh!" Hardly had 
he spoken when Saint Leonard appeared to him, clothed ina 
white robe, and spoke to him thus: " Thou shalt not die; thou 
Shalt live, and recount the wonders of the Lord. Arise, safe 
and sound; take this black chain, and carry it to my church. 
Henceforth it shall no more bind round anyone. It shall 
remain hung up at my tomb, to attest to all that | have 
delivered thee from it. And be not afraid to lift it up, for thou 
Shalt not even feel the weight of it." 


The prisoner obeyed, followed his guide, and was promptly 
conducted to the doors of the Church of Saint Leonard. 
Arrived there, he suddenly found himself alone, for the Saint 
had disappeared from his eyes. He entered the church in the 
presence of the clergy and people; he placed his chain 


before the high altar, and related to those around the 
miraculous aid which Saint Leonard had given to him. They 
all began to give forth praise and thanks unto God, and the 
report of the miracle was bruited abroad. The inhabitants of 
Limoges collected together in great numbers; the people 
from all around came, offering their gifts to God, singing 
with redoubled fervour the praises of Saint Leonard. 


"And He raised him up, saying: ‘Arise quickly.' And the 
chains fell from off his hands." - Acts 12:7 


At that time when many of the nobles and lords of Limousin 

were continually waging war with one another one of them, 

who dwelt in Noblac, fell into the hands of a Baron, a vicious 
and an evil man. 


This man, hard, rough, and merciless, fearing, as he 
afterwards avowed, that Saint Leonard would come to the 
aid of his prisoner, spoke thus within himself: "If | load this 
man with irons, | am sore afraid of losing him; for as wax 
melts before the fire, so do iron chains break in twain before 
Saint Leonard. If | manacle his feet in fetters, or if | thrust 
him into prison, | shall be no more certain of him, for Saint 
Leonard in similar case puts forth an equal power. | am truly 
undecided what | shall do with this prisoner, for | am 
determined to extort from him a thousand pounds if he 
speaks of a ransom. But this is what | will do: | will order a 
deep dungeon to be excavated inside my castle, and | will 
cast him into its depths, with iron manacles round his arms, 
feet, and neck. 


"Saint Leonard has not as yet descended below the surface 
of the earth, and, though he may break the chains of 
prisoners, he will not be able to draw this man out from his 


subterranean vault and dungeon; and, more, | will place a 
sentry-box at the opening of the underground dungeon, and 
| will station there day and night my soldiers to guard it." 


This cruel man put into execution all that he had thought 
out, but he could not wrest from the heart of the prisoner his 
confidence in Saint Leonard. 


Although he was plunged in the deepest darkness and 
bound in chains, the poor captive did not doubt but that he 
would be saved by this great Saint. He invoked him 
frequently, so much so that his soldier guards heard his 
prayer. He besought at the same time Our Divine Lord to 
deliver him through the intercession of this most holy and 
illustrious patron of captives. 


And so it happened that one night, as he slept from fatigue, 
the blessed Leonard appeared, surrounded with light and 
shining with splendour; he overturned the sentry boxes 
where the guards were resting; he descended into the deep 
dungeon; he called with a loud voice to the poor prisoner, 
manacled and bound with chains: "Art thou awake, or 
sleepest thou? | am Leonard, on whom thou hast called." The 
prisoner awoke, and, overpowered by the brilliant light, he 
cried aloud: "Lord, have mercy on me - help me!" At that 
instant his chains were broken, and fell shattered into dust 
at his feet, and the Saint, taking him in his arms, carried him 
out of the tower, and, accompanying him on the way, 
conversed familiarly with him as friends are wont to talk 
upon a journey, and led him to the town of Noblac, where he 
was out of all danger. When day dawned this man recounted 
to his friends and neighbours all that he had suffered during 
his captivity from the Baron, his cruel enemy, and the signal 
favour which he had received from Saint Leonard. And all 
those who heard him were full of admiration, and their 
hearts were filled with joy and gladness. 


IV 


“Because he hath hoped in Me, | will deliver him." - Psa/m 
90:14 


A stranger who dwelt in a far-off land, seeing the marvels 
which were wrought by the intercession of Saint Leonard, 
formed the project of making a pilgrimage to the tomb of the 
Saint. He put his design into execution, and when he had 
prayed at the tomb of the blessed one, he set out for his own 
country. 


On his journey, as he passed through Auvergne, he was 
taken prisoner, and cast into a deep, narrow dungeon. He 
said to those who had seized him: "Why, | ask you - why are 
you so cruel to me? Have | done you any harm? You do not 
even know who! am; you have never seen me before. Why 
do you thrust me into this dungeon, since | am guilty of no 
crime? | am returning from the tomb of Saint Leonard; | 
implore you, for love of him, let me go free." 


They not merely paid no heed to his prayers, but threatened 
him with death. "No," they said, "you shall not taste of food, 
and we will let you die of hunger unless you make them 
send from your country a heavy ransom of silver." 


The prisoner was content to reply to them: "Very well, let it 
be between you and Saint Leonard; know ye that | have 
commended myself to him." 


That very night Saint Leonard appeared in a dream to the 
lord of the castle, and he said to him: "Why have you taken 
prisoner the pilgrim who came to my tomb? He hath done 
you no wrong; go, then, and free him from his chains, and 
give him his liberty." 


In the morning, on awakening, the lord recounted his vision 
to his soldiers, but nevertheless he did not wish to let his 
prisoner go. 


The following night the same vision occurred, and yet he 
would not release his prisoner. 


The third night Saint Leonard appeared to the prisoner, and, 
taking him by the hand, led him out of the town. 
Immediately the tower in which he had been imprisoned fell 
into a heap of ruins, with half the castle, and buried and 
crushed beneath its ruins a great number of those cruel 
satellites. The lord of the castle had both legs broken, and, 
though he survived, it was for his confusion, for he remained 
all his life exposed to the public scorn and shame, which he 
had so richly merited by his acts of violence. 


V 


"And the bands of his arms and his hands were loosed by the 
hands of the mighty one." - Genesis 99:24 


At Nantes, in Brittany, a knight was held in prison. An iron 
chain passing round his neck bound his arms, and, falling 
down, held his feet tightly secured. 


He invoked Saint Leonard each day, and called him to his 
aid in his misery. 


This Saint, who never delays graciously to hear those who 
call upon him, appeared one day visibly in the prison where 
this knight was held bound in chains. And all the soldiers on 
guard stood in wonderment as to what the Saint would do. 
They were there in great numbers, and all recognized Saint 
Leonard, even as if a herald had come to announce his 
arrival to them. Saint Leonard went towards the captive, 
and, in the presence of those onlookers, who were rendered 


motionless with awe and wonder, he took the chains from 
the prisoner, placed them on his arm, and bade him carry 
them to the church; and then, holding him by the hand, the 
Saint led him out from their midst. 


And no one dared utter a word, and all in silence marvelled 
at the prodigies which God chose to work through blessed 
Leonard, His servant. 


In memory of this miracle, says Joseph Chalard and Father 
Bernardine, there is a church at Nantes dedicated to Saint 
Leonard and a street called by his name. 


This church, as a parish church, was dedicated in a.d. 1028. 
Since the Revolution the parish has been suppressed, and 
the church has become private property. 


vi 


"He shall call upon Me, and | will graciously hear him." - 
Psalm 90:15 


In the days of William the Great, Duke of Aquitaine, about 
1040, there was found in the monastery of Saint Jean 
d'Angely, in a coffer of stone in the form of a pyramid, a 
silver reliquary, on which was traced this inscription: "Here 
reposes the head of the Precursor of Our Lord." As many 
learned men doubted the authenticity of this relic, Duke 
William convoked all the Bishops of his State to discuss the 
matter, and end the doubts of the faithful. There were 
carried to this Council the relics of Saint Martial and other 
Saints of the province, and by their intercession a great 
number of miracles were wrought, and the blessed Leonard, 
the great physician of poor sick ones, signalized in particular 
his miraculous power. 


A poor woman had conducted her son there; he was blind, 
and she prayed the Saints, whose relics she venerated, to 
give sight to her boy; but her prayers remained unanswered. 
However, when she was before the casket in which the relics 
of Saint Leonard were being carried to the Council, she said 
within herself: "O blessed Saint Leonard! You heal all those 
who go to you, and I, poor and abandoned one, have not 
been able to obtain, either from you or from the other Saints, 
the cure of my son." Whilst she was yet saying these words 
she placed her boy upon the casket of Saint Leonard, and 
when she lifted him off again, he had recovered his sight. 


Another woman who was there, and who was possessed with 
seven evil spirits, was also delivered by the merits of the 
holy confessor. A lame man likewise was cured of his 
infirmity. 


Vil 


“When thou shalt pass through the waters, | will be with 
thee, and rivers shall not cover thee." - /saiah 43:2 


In a citadel placed on a hill on the banks of the Rhone a poor 
captive was held in prison. With piteous cry he prayed 
without ceasing to Saint Leonard to come and deliver him. 
The Saint, patron of prisoners, heard his cry, and drew him 
out of prison into a courtyard which bordered the river. But 
as at this spot the Rhone is of such great depth that it 
cannot be crossed without danger, this man dared not 
escape by casting himself into the stream. The Saint bade 
him cross without fear, and then, full of confidence, he 
braved the peril, and came safe and sound to the other 
bank, without as much even as wetting his garments. 


The pious historian who has preserved for us this miracle 
exclaims: "And why, brethren, may we not, on account of 


this striking miracle, liken Saint Leonard to Moses? For just 
as Moses divided the waters of the Red Sea to let the 
children of Israel pass over dryshod, so did Saint Leonard 
divide the waters of the Rhone to let a poor captive escape 
and go free." 


Vill 


"And he went down with him into the pit, and in his bonds 
he did not leave him." - Wisdom 10:13,14 


A pious servant of Saint Leonard was shut up in a dark and 
deep dungeon, perishing with hunger, and, weighed down 
by the other miseries of his imprisonment, he awaited death 
as his deliverer. Saint Leonard appeared to him under the 
form of a white dove, and caused the chains to fall away 
from his feet, and, having opened the gates of his prison, 
made him escape in a marvellous way. 


For the poor captive knew not where to direct his steps in 
the midst of the black darkness, when the dove (or, rather, 
our Saint in the form of a dove) gave a sufficiency of light to 
him from bright rays, which fell from the beating of its 
wings, and, flying always before him, showed him the way 
by which he was to gain safety. When he had arrived outside 
the prison, and knew not which path to take in the darkness 
of the night, the dove continued still to fly before him, until 
he arrived at the desired haven of safety. This poor captive 
was in transports of joy, and marvelled greatly to see himself 
thus delivered from his enemies. He gave thanks to Saint 
Leonard, and went to visit his tomb, and recount there this 
miraculous deliverance. 


IX 


"And as the flax is wont to be consumed at the approach of 
fire, so the bands with which he was bound were broken and 


loosed." - Judges 15:14 


In the diocese of Poitiers a poor peasant was seized by some 
barbarian soldiers who dwelt within a forest, in order to give 
themselves up to rapine, plunder, and brigandage. 


They tortured him in order to obtain from him a ransom: 
they hung him up on an oak-tree, with his head downwards, 
in such a way that his two feet were bound fast to the trunk 
of the tree, and his left hand, bound by an iron chain, was 
tied to a neighbouring tree. 


The poor wretched man had none of his members free 
except his right hand, on which he rested himself. In this 
dire extremity he gave forth sighs and tears, and invoked 
Saint Leonard, calling him to his aid. And, lo! of asuddena 
bright light surrounded him, and from the midst of the 
brightness there came forth a voice, both sweet and gentle: 
"Why dost thou cry out in this fashion?" And the poor 
captive replied: "I called upon God, and | invoked to my aid 
Saint Martial and the blessed Leonard." And then the voice 
made itself heard again, saying: "Draw out thy hands and 
feet, and thou shalt be free, and go thy way safe and sound." 
But when the poor man replied, "| cannot, for two chains 
bind me fast by hand and foot," the heavenly voice once 
again said: "Fear not; try only to do what | command thee." 
He did so, and the two chains fell from him, and he found 
himself free from his bonds. He took up the two chains with 
him, and carried them, the one to the tomb of Saint Martial, 
the other to the tomb of Saint Leonard. 


The miracle related in this chapter is taken from a 
manuscript in the Imperial Library, which came from the 
Abbey of Saint Martial at Limoges. We keep the "local 
colouring" of this simple picture of an age which is so remote 
from ours. 


X 


"He sent me to preach pardon to the captives and freedom 
to prisoners." - /saiah 61:1 


In the army of the First Crusade for the deliverance of the 
Holy City, Jerusalem, there was a noble and illustrious 
Knight, by name Richard, a Norman, well versed in deeds of 
arms, as dear to his friends as he was terrible to his enemies. 
But when he had oftentimes triumphed over the enemies of 
Christ, he got puffed up with the pride of success, and took 
glory to himself, and boasted of his deeds. Thus it came 
about that Providence willed to give him a lesson, and make 
him understand the words of the Psalmist: "It is not in his 
great power that the King finds his safety, and the giant is 
not saved by his wondrous strength." (Psalm 32:16) 


One day, when he was engaged with the enemy, help from 
Heaven failed him. More fiercely than was their wont, the 
barbarians flung themselves on his army, and his 
companions gave way under the shock; some were slain, 
others grievously wounded, the greater part were taken 
prisoners, with their leaders. At that very moment Richard 
placed himself with whole-hearted devotion under the 
protection of Saint Leonard; and on their side the barbarians 
were wild with joy at the capture of so illustrious a leader, 
and they all gave out the same cry towards the skies: 
"Mahomet triumphs, and the Christ is conquered." 
Meanwhile the infidels lead off their prisoner. They made 
game of him, and showed him off as a sight; some menaced 
him with death, others with the cruellest tortures, and all 
those who longed to take vengeance in his blood for so 
many friends and relations slain surrounded him like 
executioners. "But the just man is without fear, like unto a 
courageous lion" (Proverbs 28:1); and Richard, protected by 
the prayers of Saint Leonard against the wild fury of so many 


enemies, was cast into prison until they had decided on his 
fate. Before long the great news spread far and near, and 
was carried even to Constantinople, to the Emperor Alexis. 
He learns "that an illustrious prisoner, a great leader, has 
been taken - an officer who was very hostile to the Emperor, 
a dangerous man for his country, and the standard-bearer of 
the Empire's enemies; and they said to him that he needs 
must take care lest this man, who had come to Greece for 
the common danger and harm, should now escape, and 
begin anew his enterprises; that the Franks were great 
lovers of novelties, and were eaten up with ambition to rule, 
and were the enemies alike of Saracens and Greeks, and 
that, under the guise of fighting against the heathen, they 
aimed at the Empire of Constantinople." 


It was for this reason that the Emperor Alexis, who held in 
suspicion all brave men, sent promptly a deputation to the 
Saracens. He gave them many presents, and held out still 
greater promises. He engaged to assist them with supplies of 
food and money, and so persistent was he in his requests, 
his promises, and his bribes he finally effected, that Richard 
was delivered into his hands. 


There was at Constantinople a tower strong and high. In the 
topmost part of this tower the captive was imprisoned, put 
in chains until the time when he who was the common 
enemy of the whole country should, with the approval of all, 
be put to death after the most terrible tortures. 


But the prisoner never lost confidence. The thought of Saint 
Leonard was ever in his heart, and his name always upon his 
lips: "Saint Leonard, pray for me, aid me, help me, come to 
my assistance, save me. | am the soldier of Christ; | am your 
soldier. | went out to battle for Christ, to defend the 
Christians, and not to humiliate them. In what have | 
sinned? What evil have | done, then, that the Christians 


should thirst for my blood, and that the pagans should 
revenge themselves by my death? Have pity on me, Lord! 
Saint Leonard, cast thine eyes upon me, and, as you come to 
the assistance of all in their needs, wrest me away from the 
hands of this cruel Emperor." Overcome with fatigue, he fell 
asleep, and in his slumbers he saw Saint Leonard come to 
him, clothed in a white garment, his countenance all aglow, 
and his whole body giving forth bright rays of beauty. 
"Richard, do not be afraid; do not give thyself up to despair. 
The malice of Alexis cannot prevail, but, through my 
intercession, Christ in His pity will free thee." 


And the Saint presented himself in the same guise to the 
Emperor, and said: "Beware of rendering evil for good. 
Richard is the defender of the Christians; beware, then, lest 
you give up to death a man who has in no way harmed you, 
but one who has just been exposing his life to peril for 
Christ's sake. If you do what you are meditating, you will 
give sorrow to Our Saviour, and a great danger will menace 
you, and mighty evils will swoop down upon your Empire." 


Terrified by this vision, the Emperor dared not allow his 
enemy to perish; but his hatred against the Franks, 
nevertheless, prevented him from giving the man his liberty. 
However, the vision came a second and a third time, and the 
Saint menaced the Emperor with the most terrible 
chastisements of Heaven if he should put to death this 
prisoner. He caused the captive to be brought into his 
presence, and, hiding his hatred under the semblance of 
kindness, he said: "In condemning you to death, | should be 
only taking a just vengeance on you for the numberless 
outrages | have received from the Crusaders; but it is fitting 
that an Emperor should show himself great and grand by his 
clemency. 


"| know full well | shall make many enemies if | dismiss you 
without any punishment; but | love better to sin by an 
excess of mercy than by too much severity. 


"Give thanks unto God and to the Saint whom you invoke for 
the succour he has given to you, and for showing himself 
unto me and asking for your deliverance." 


Then was Richard stripped of his prison clothes, and given 
garments of royal magnificence; arms and horses were 
liberally bestowed upon him; the Emperor himself, with a 
numerous suite, accompanied him, and brought him back in 
honour to his own people. 


Devotion to Saint Leonard in England 


Baillet, in his "Lives of the Saints," under November 6, writes 
as follows: 


"The opinion which people held as to the special power 
which God had granted to Saint Leonard in the deliverance 
of captives greatly added to and increased the devotion to 
the Saint. 


"It had passed over even into England, where it flourished 
for many centuries. His feast was kept as a half-holiday of 
obligation in the thirteenth century, with an obligation of 
hearing Mass and a prohibition of labour, except that of the 
plough. 


"The Council of Oxford, 1222, and the Council of Worcester, 
1240, thus ordain; and in 1133 the eve of the festival of 
Saint Leonard was kept as a vigil. 


"And when heresy and schism abolished from the land the 
feasts of well-nigh all the Saints, the devotion to Saint 
Leonard was still continued, and his name still figured in the 
reformed Calendar of the new Liturgy on November 6." 


In the "Calendar of the Anglican Church Illustrated" (Oxford, 
1851), published by John Henry Parker, we read: "Saint 
Leonard is represented in the dress of a deacon, as he would 
not receive any higher dignity, and generally has chains or 
fetters in his hands. Sometimes a prisoner is chained near 
him, and occasionally he has a crosier in his hand, in 
reference to the house of religious which he founded. In Le 
Clerc he is seen entering a prisoner's cell, and in Callot's ' 
Pictures ' he is reading in a forest. In England he was 
regarded with much honour; about 150 churches still retain 


their dedications in his names, besides one to Saint Leonard 
and Saint John, and one to Saint Mary and Saint Leonard." 


In 1850 Parker writes: 


"In England there exist about 12,000 ancient churches, for 
the most part originally founded between the fourth and 
twelfth centuries, and their order of dedication as regards 
numbers is as follows: 


"To Our Blessed Lady Saint Mary, 2,200; Saint Peter, 830; 
Saint Michael, Saint Andrew, 600; Saint John Baptist, 390; 
Saint Nicholas, patron of mariners, 372; Saint James the 
Greater, 360; Saint Lawrence, 250; Saint John Evangelist, 
240; Saint Margaret, 238; Saint George, 169; Saint Martin, 
160; Saint Leonard the Solitary, 152; Saint Bartholomew, 
Saint Mary Magdalene, 150; Saint Dunstan, 80; Saint Paul 
Apostle, 70; Saint Luke, 70; Saint Thomas of Canterbury, 64; 
Saint Benedict, 60; Saint Swithin, 51; Saint Clement, 47; 
Saint Thomas Apostle, 45; Saint Denis, 43; Saint Catherine, 
41; Saint Stephen, First Martyr, 40; Saint Augustine, Apostle 
of England, 39; Saint Edward the Confessor, 31; Saint 
Matthew, 25; Saint Anne, 23; Saint Hilary, 3, etc.... 


"So Saint Leonard among all these is the thirteenth in rank 
as regards the number of churches dedicated in his honour. 
Before Richard Coeur de Lion went in pilgrimage to the tomb 
of the Saint who was the patron of captives, in the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries, under the reign of William, Henry I, 
and Stephen, a great number of churches were dedicated in 
his name." 


How are we to explain the devotion to this Saint and his 
popularity? "Saint Leonard was specially invoked by 
Captives, and in those days of continued warfare may owe 
his popularity to the gratitude or fulfilled vows of ransomed 


Captives, or to the piety of those who interceded through 
this Saint in behalf of relatives detained in captivity by the 
Saracens or other nations." 


But we think that Saint Leonard owes his popularity to the 
great number of miracles which were wrought, especially in 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries, in favour of those who 
implored his intercession. 


Churches of Saint Leonard in London 


Our thanks are due to the Rev. Sampson Evans, Vicar of 
Saint Leonard's Church, Shoreditch, who has sent us some 
notes on his church, and pointed out other churches in 
England dedicated to Saint Leonard. 


We have also to express equal thanks to Mr. George J. 
Wigley, the English correspondent of the Monde, who most 
kindly looked up the subject at the British Museum, and has 
forwarded us the result of his research. 


The Church of Saint Leonard, Shoreditch, was rebuilt in 
1740. Very few fragments of the ancient church remain, 
whose history was written by Sir H. Ellis, who was the first 
Librarian of the British Museum. There is no longer there any 
statue or picture of the Saint, for in the fanatical fury of the 
Reformers they were destroyed, either under Elizabeth or by 
the Puritans in the Civil War, 1642. 


The date of the ancient church is uncertain, but probably it 
goes back to Saxon times. In the south-east part of the 
parish there is a street called "Fleur-de-Lis." It may be, 
perhaps, this name comes from the symbolic flower which 
one often finds on statues of the Saint, as an emblem of his 
royal extraction. The Gothic part of this church dates from 
the fifteenth century at latest. The church was modernized 
in 1675. 


A tomb is still there of a Margaret Erlington, who died in 
1481. 


Mr. Sampson adds two other names in London: Saint 
Leonard, Eastcheap, and Saint Leonard, Foster Lane, both 
mentioned by Stow in his "Antiquities of London." 


Other Churches of Saint Leonard in England 


A church at Exeter, a chapel at Plympton (Devonshire), 
churches at Colchester and Bristol, a chapel at Ludlow 
(Shropshire), churches at Bridgnorth, Aylesbury, Leicester 
(this church has been destroyed), New Malton, Deal, 
Mountford, Cockerington, and Wallingford (Berkshire). This 
last was given by Henry I, in the beginning of the twelfth 
century, to the monastery of Saint Frideswide, of Oxford. 


The parish church of Stanley was given in 1146 by Roger de 
Berkley to the Abbey of Saint Peter of Gloucester, but it is 
now dedicated to Saint Swithun. 


There is no longer a Church of Saint Leonard at Norwich or at 
Alderton. The one at Norwich was built by Herbert, Bishop of 
that city, at the end of the eleventh century, in the reign of 
William Rufus. The one at Alderton was given by Hubert de 
Bourg to the Canons of Saint Adegonde of Bradsole. 


Dugdale, in his "Monasticon," from which these details are 
taken, mentions a Church of Saint Leonard at Caterham, that 
a certain Roger gave to the Canons of Waltham Abbey soon 
after the death of Henry | (1140). Saint Leonards-on-Sea 
forms a part of the borough of Hastings. 


In the county of Hereford there is a Church of Saint Weonard, 
evidently a corruption for Saint Leonard. 


At Sandringham there is an ancient glass window 
representing Saint Leonard as a deacon. The head is 
surrounded by a nimbus; he has a large tonsure, which 
merely leaves a circlet of hair on his head; he holds a long 
chain in his right hand, and in the left hand, which carries a 
maniple, he holds a large open book. His dalmatic is adorned 
with rich orphreys, and right across the body, in Gothic 
letters, are the words, "Sacs Leonard " - |.e., Sanctus 
Leonardus. 


Parker gives an engraving of this figure, and says: "He is 
represented in the dress of a deacon, as he would not 
receive any higher dignity, and generally has chains or 
fetters in his hands. Sometimes a prisoner is chained near 
him, and occasionally he has a crosier in his hand, in 
reference to the house of religious which he founded. In 
Leclerc he is seen entering a prisoner's cell, and in Callot's 
‘Pictures’ he is reading in a forest." 


Priories of Saint Leonard 


Among the Priories of Saint Leonard, that of Briset, in the 
Diocese of Norwich, deserves a special notice. It was 
founded in the beginning of the twelfth century by Raoul 
Brien and his wife Emma, and then placed, by the desire of 
Henry I, under the Prior and Chapter of Saint Leonard of 
Noblac. In 1259 a concordat was made between Stephen I, 
Prior of Noblac, and another Stephen, Prior of Briset, 
concerning the rights of the Church of Noblac over that of 
Briset. The following are the principal clauses: 


(1) When the office of Prior of Briset should become vacant, 
the Canons must choose for this dignity either one of their 
own Chapter or one from that of Noblac. 


And when the Prior elect was confirmed in his dignity by the 
Bishop of Norwich, he was bound during the course of the 
year to present himself in person to the Chapter of Saint 
Leonard-de-Noblac to take the oath of fealty between the 
hands of the Prior; and in the case when he could not 
undertake the journey in that year of his election he was 
bound to send someone with a letter of excuse on his part, 
and he was obliged to go there himself in the course of the 
following year under pain of being treated as disobedient 
and rebellious. 


(2) The number of Canons should be equal in both houses in 
such a way that half of those who formed the Chapter of 
Briset should be taken from the Chapter of Noblac. The 
choice rested with the Prior of Noblac. He could recall them 
when he thought fit, and substitute others by his own 
authority. 


(3) The Prior of Noblac had the right to make a visitation of 
the Priory of Briset once every five years, and he was to 
receive payment of five marks of silver to defray his 
travelling expenses. 


He was to be housed, with his suite, for a week, and all 
honours were to be paid to him as a superior and a prelate. 
The Prior and religious took the oath of obedience and 
loyalty to him, if they had not already done so. He gave 
orders and made arrangements as he thought fit for the 
Spiritual and temporal well-being of the community. He 
corrected abuses, punished the culpable, exercising, ina 
word, complete jurisdiction of a Superior over his subjects. 


(4) And as a greater mark of dependence and submission, 
the house of Briset had to pay to Noblac every two years the 
sum of twelve pence sterling. 


All these rights were regulated, recognized, and accepted by 
the two Priors of both houses at Canterbury on May 28, 
1259. 


Other Priories were Smelleshall, Wambrigge, Wormley, 
Stanley (founded in the twelfth century by Thebaud, 
Archbishop of Canterbury); also Guiges, in Essex. Dugdale 
also mentions a Benedictine Priory dedicated to Saint 
Leonard at Stamford in Lincolnshire - a cell, or a small 
monastery depending on the large monastery of Durham, 
first founded by St Wilfrid, in 658, destroyed by the Danes, 
and rebuilt in honour of Saint Leonard by William the 
Conqueror in 1082. 


Abbeys and Convents of Saint Leonard 


There were two convents of Benedictine nuns dedicated to 
Saint Leonard - the one at Wroxhall, the other at Strafford. 


That of Wroxhall was founded by Hugh, son of Richard, Lord 
of the Manor of Halton and Wroxhall, in the twelfth century, 
in honour of Saint Leonard, who was already the patron of 
this parish. Hugh de Wroxhall, after seven years of captivity 
among the Saracens during the Crusades, made a vow to 
build this convent, by reason of the following vision granted 
to him: The Saint appeared to him in a dream on two 
different occasions, and had promised him his liberty on this 
condition. Hugh found himself transported miraculously into 
the wood of Wroxhall, and was recognized by his wife by 
means of a ring which she had given him to wear before his 
departure to the Crusades. Two of his daughters afterwards 
entered this convent as nuns. 


Hospitals, Hermitages, etc. 


There were a certain number of hospitals under the 
patronage of Saint Leonard. At York there are the ruins of a 


Hospital of Saint Leonard. These ruins are principally of the 
thirteenth century. Another hospital was at Northampton. 
Dugdale says that the hospital at York was built by William 
Rufus, and dedicated to Saint Peter at the end of the 
eleventh century, and it was called Saint Leonard when King 
Stephen, in the following century, built a church in honour 
of that Saint. 


In Lancaster there was another Hospital of Saint Leonard, 
built by King John at the beginning of the thirteenth century. 
It was given by Henry, Duke of Lancaster, to the nuns of the 
Priory of Seton, in Cumberland. 


At the end of the eleventh century, in the reign of Henry I, a 
hospital for lepers and for the poor was built by Robert Hale. 
Another at Stoke, near Newark, and the one at Leicester 
were founded by William the Leper, the son of Robert, Count 
of Leicester. 


There was a hermitage near Egfort dedicated to Saint 
Leonard; a beautiful chapel to Saint Leonard in the Abbey 
Church of Tewkesbury, which Isabel, wife of Richard 
Beauchamp, Count of Worcester, caused to be built in 1421 
over the tomb of her husband. 


We see, therefore, by all this how great was the devotion 
among the people in England to Saint Leonard; and the one 
thing which shows how ancient was the devotion to this 
Saint in this land was that his feast is found on the Runic 
calendars, or clog almanacs, in use in the time of Canute 
and his two successors of the eleventh century. 


These clog almanacs were small pieces of wood, made 
square, whose four sides were marked with carvings which 
are opposite to the days of each month, and on which the 
feast-days of the Saints were indicated by figures or 


symbols. The symbol which designates the Feast of Saint 
Leonard is a sort of battle-axe. 


Specimens of these clog almanacs are preserved in the 
Bodleian and Ashmolean Museums at Oxford. 


The Relics of Saint Leonard 


The Different Translations of the Relics from the 
Ninth to the Eleventh Century, Condensed from the 
Account of Arbellot 


The first translation of the relics was made at the beginning 
of the ninth century, when the growing town of Noblac 
required a larger church. 


The relics of the Saint were transported from the little chapel 
of Our Lady-under-the-Trees to the larger basilica which had 
been built. This translation took place on October 17, in the 
reign of Louis le Pieux (a.d. 778-840). 


In 832 the relics were taken first to the Church of Saint 
Stephen, thence to the Church of Saint Martial, and placed 
upon the tomb of the Apostle of Aquitaine, and afterwards 
carried back to Noblac. 


In 994 the Bishops of Aquitaine assembled at Limoges, and 
the relics of the Saints from all parts were carried to the 
tomb of Saint Martial, to implore, through the intercession of 
the Saints, the cessation of the plague called the mal des 
ardents under which forty thousand had died. 


Towards the year 1010, with great pomp, the relics of this 
Saint were carried to Saint Jean d'Angely, and most striking 
miracles occurred. 


In 1027 the consecration of the Church of Saint Martial took 
place, eleven Bishops being present. Among the relics of the 
Saints placed on the tomb of Saint Martial were those of 
Saint Leonard. 


In 1094, when the plague of the feu sacré reappeared, again 
the relics of the Saints of the province of Limousin were 
carried to Limoges. These solemn processions of relics, 
which were so usual in the Middle Ages, bear witness not 
only to the devotion and piety of the faithful, but also to the 
authenticity of the tombs and the relics of different Saints 
whose names were venerated. 


In churches built before the thirteenth century there 
generally existed a crypt or subterranean chapel, in the apse 
of which was placed the tomb of the Saint, which was called 
the "Confessio," or "Martyrium." 


At Noblac there was such a crypt, but from the eleventh to 
the thirteenth centuries it was called "the Sepulchre," and 
was frequented by great numbers of pilgrims. 


In 1191 Sebrand Chabot, Bishop of Limoges, with Bernard, 
Prior of the Chapter of Noblac, removed the relics of Saint 
Leonard, and had the crypt bricked up. 


The relics were placed in a sarcophagus of stone, and the 
sculptured tomb which covered the stone coffin was taken to 
the Chapel of Our Lady-under-the-Trees, and was there until 
the French Revolution, 1789, but it was merely a cenotaph. 
On account of the troublous times the relics of the Saint had 
been hidden to prevent them from being profaned. 


Devotion to the Saint flagged, and it was only in the 
fifteenth century, when the country was delivered from the 
domination of the English, that search was made for these 
relics. A solemn fast was ordained, public prayers were 
recited. A peasant man rose amidst the clergy, and going 
near the altar, struck the pavement with his spade, and 
declared if they should dig down there they would find the 
coffin of the Saint below the surface. 


They began to excavate, and came across a stone coffin. 
They lifted the lid, and found three reliquaries. The one in 
lead, in form of a tomb, enclosed the precious dust of the 
body of Saint Leonard. On this case there were inscribed in 
barbarous Latinity the words: 


"Hic Requiescit Cinerem Sancti 
Leonard! Confessoris Domini." 


(This reliquary is still preserved; the characters of the 
inscription are of the eleventh century.) 


The second reliquary contained the head and bones of Saint 
Leonard, and the inscription was: 


"Hic Jacent Ossa Nobilissimi Beati Leonardi." 


The third reliquary was in wood, but, in consequence of 
being closed up for so many years in the damp sarcophagus, 
it was almost in pieces; hence all that it originally enclosed 
was mingled with the dust of the coffin. It is related that 
when the relics were exposed to view a grateful odour of 
sweetness spread around, and reminded the people of the 
words of Saint Paul: "The Saints are the good odour of Jesus 
Christ." (2 Corinthians 2:15) 


This finding of the relics occurred on February 17, 1403. On 
April 10, 1403, the Bishop of Limoges, Bernard de Bonneval, 
went to Noblac, and in presence of the people solemnly 
exposed the relics. He took the head of the Saint from the 
reliquary and showed it to the assembled people. Afterwards 
the head was enclosed in a silver-gilt cup or urn bought from 
the generous offerings of the faithful; and the Bishop then 
ordained that the precious relic of the head of the Saint 
should be thus exposed to the people every year, from 
Easter Tuesday to Trinity Sunday. 


Thus began the solemnity of the "Ostension," the exposition 
of the relics, which in after-times took place every seventh 
year. 


The inhabitants of Noblac wished not to lose sight of their 
Saint, and so the relics were placed on the spot where they 
remain to this day. 


They are kept above the high-altar, in a kind of cupboard 
with an iron grating; its door is hidden by the reredos. This 
cupboard is closed by three keys, and the Bishop of Limoges 
claims to hold them by right of his being the Temporal Lord 
of the town and Head of the Chapter. 


The Present State of the Relics 


In the cupboard, with its iron grating placed above the high- 
altar, there are: 


1. In a large carved chasse of gilded wood a brass urn, which 
encloses the head of Saint Leonard. 


2. Another case, in gilt wood, the same size as the former, 
which holds a leaden box, about 45 centimetres in length 
and 17 in width, and about 17 in height. On the lid, which is 
soldered down, there is the following inscription in Gothic 
letters: 


"Hic Jacent Ossa Nobilissimi Leo(nar)di." 


This inscription is merely a reproduction of the one on terra- 
cotta urn found in 1403. 


The following official report, drawn up on April 2, 1701, will 
give us the date: 


“There was found in the aforesaid chasse a small label, 
which marked that in the year 1503 there were placed, in 
the presence of the Canons and the Consuls, the aforesaid 
ashes and bones in the aforesaid leaden coffer, which were 
Originally in the boxes of wood." 


And the report goes on to say: "It must be noticed that the 
said leaden coffer has no lock, and there is no key which 
could open it." 


This leaden box encloses the bones of Saint Leonard, and an 
official anatomical report states that there are twenty-nine 
bones and fragments of bones. 


3. In the large chasse of gilt wood, which holds the leaden 
coffer, there is also a small vase of terra-cotta, all perforated, 
whose lid, lined inside with a lead enamel, has on its outside 
this inscription in Roman letters of the eleventh century: 


"Leonardus Confessor Dni." 


The official report of 1855 informs us that this vase holds a 
little bag of crimson satin and a small box of wood, painted 
on the outside, containing a tooth wrapped in paper, some 
dust, and some fragments of bone. 


4. There is also in the cupboard recess where the relics are 
kept a leaden coffer, in the form of a chasse, or tomb, with 
this inscription in Roman letters of the eleventh century. 


"Hic Requiescit Cinerem Sci Leonard! Confessor(is) Dni." 


This leaden coffer, rediscovered in 1403, was placed 
formerly in a large reliquary, as the following official report 
of 1701 tells us: "The aforesaid chasse was opened at the 
end where there was a picture of the Annunciation of the 
Holy Virgin, and we found in the chasse a coffer of lead, 


about 1.5 feet in length, 7 or 8 inches in breadth. . .in which 
there was a quantity of the dust of the bones of Saint 
Leonard." The official report of 1855 speaks also of two gilt 
reliquaries in the form of arms terminated in a silver hand, 
which held some fragments of the bones of the Saint. 


There have been preserved the ancient official reports 
procés-verbaux, coming down from the year 1568. Two are 
here quoted in the French original as specimens, the first in 
1568, and the last given in the book 1855. 
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